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selves to regard creeds and ceremonies as secondary,
and to especially take account of actions. "Men must
be judged according to what they do, not by what
they believe; holiness consists above all in conducting
oneself well.' That was putting morals in the place
of religion. The synod of Dordrecht condemned *
these doctrines, and the Dutch Calvinists condemned
to death John Barneveldt. But Arminianism spread
among the Protestants in England and in France.

Then appeared in England the Latitudinarians, who
wanted to broaden religion. They said that all men
could be saved, for grace is extended to all men, it is
universal; hence the name Universalists is given to
them. They had no common doctrine; some accepted,
others rejected the Trinity and the divinity of Christ;
but they all agreed upon the doctrine that no one
should be condemned on account of belief. "God,"
they said, "takes pleasure in the homage offered to him
by people, each in his own way. Good conduct, follow-
ing the light of reason, is what is agreeable to God.
The Latitudinarians did not form a separate sect; they
were generally the most intelligent men of their time;
they lived like Milton and Locke among the other
Protestants: "They hide in the bosom of the church,"
said one of their enemies, "and will devour it unless
some remedy be found to save it." In fact their doc-
trines had finally, in the eighteenth century, penetrated
into all the churches. A partisan of the old beliefs was

i Zwingle himself had been despised by the other reformers,
because he had refused to condemn the pagans to eternal dam-
nation. "I despair of his salvation/' said Luther, "for he has
become a pagan in putting the impious pagans among the souls
of the blessed."